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of power, to fail to utilise. Tb6 ttok ol administration is yearly
becoming more onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and
material prosperity. The annual "reports of every Government tell
of an ever-increasing burden laid upon the shoulders of the local
officers. ' The cry is everywhere for increased establishments. The
universal complaint in all departments is that of over-work. Under
these circumstances it becomes imperatively necessary to look around
for some means of -relief; and the Governor-General in Council has
no hesitation in stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan
open to the Government is to induce the people themselves to under-
take, as far as may be, the management of their own affairs; and
to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect
of all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained
in the hands of the representatives of Government."
ESect on Municipal Councils and Rural Boards.
337. The practical changes which this far reaching pronounce-
ment inaugurated may be briefly referred to. It advocated the
establishment of a network of local self-government institutions,
with special emphasis on the necessity for meeting the hitherto
neglected requirements of rural areas, the reduction of the official
element in local bodies to not more than a third of the whole,
the exercise of control from without and not from within, a larger
measure of financial decentralisation and the adoption of election
as a means of constituting local bodies, wherever possible.
Though it was careful to insist on a unity in aim, it pointedly
referred to the advisability of a variety in form to suit divergent
conditions. The result of the Resolution was a series of pro-
vincial Acts, providing for the election of members of municipal
bodies to the number of half or more in each case, and for the
grant to them of the privilege, in many cases, of electing their
Chairman or Vice-Chairman. The impetus given to local self-
government in extra-urban localities was, hi view of their pre-
vious neglect, even more pronounced. Giving full play to that
variety in form on which the ^Resolution laid stress, the provinces
proceeded to develop along their own lines. For instance, we find
Madras beginning with the village as the unit and making the
Union Board, with jurisdiction over one or more villages, the
primary self-governing body, while above it were the Taluq and
District Boards, with authority over a section of a district and
the district respectively. Bombay, on the other hand, consti-
tuted no village unions but contented itself with Taluq and Dis-
trict Boards. Despite, however, this variety in detail, there was
in all provinces a substantial agreement as to the general line of
the ensuing development of rural local self-government. In all,
Eurai Boards were now for the first time brought into existence;
in all, taxpayers were empowered to elect a proportion of their
members, and in most, the grant to local Boards of the privilege
of electing their Presidents was made possible, though in
practice this* power was rarely exercised. The District Officer,
however, continued to be Chairman in chief executive control.
As the principles of 1882 continued to regulate development until
1918, it is well to consider bow far actual practice accorded with
them,* and what was the nature of the system then inaugurated*